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FRIENDS OF EDUCATION: 


GREET YOU at the opening of a school year of 
unexampled significance. 

Nineteen thirty-three is already one of the great 
years in American history. This year our Nation is 
embarking on an adventure. This year we are giving 
our heart and hand, our wealth and our joint strength 
to defeat the depression. This year we have sworn to 
work together for the American dream of the good life 
for all. 

Tremendous events are moving swiftly—too swiftly 
to be understood fully. But important facts are be- 
coming clear. Education and industry can now work 
together toward a common objective. Industry, like 
education, has been pledged to the ‘‘creation and main- 
tenance of the highest practicable standard of living.” 
That has been the ideal of our profession, of our 
churches, and of Government. Now it is the ideal of 
business. By organization we are resolved to make 
that ideal a reality. 

Already educators have demonstrated their ability 
and willingness to deal with the stern facts of the de- 
pression. They have brought their expenditures 
within their income and reorganized school and college 


Greeting 


units to eliminate waste. Their efforts along this line 
easily compare with any similar effort in government 
or business, 

Now with tightened belts and renewed determination 
we face the future. It is a great challenge. Wisely 
and yet speedily we must discern the conditions of 
personal and social life as best we can and set out in 
school and college to prepare boys and girls, young 
men and young women, yes even adults, to live in the 
new world. 

To accomplish our purposes we shall need buildings 
and equipment. But more than these we shall need 
intelligent administrators and zealous teachers. The 
people want and are entitled to effectiveness, devotion, 
and vision in all forms of public service including the 
schools. 

In this adventure of faith the Office of Education 
will do anything it can to help you. If we all work 
together the sun will soon shine again, brighter than 
ever. 


Roget: 


U.S. Commissioner of Education. 





Economy Hints 


HIS PAST YEAR has been a Economies in class and school organiza- Correspondence courses for high school 


critical one for schools of all types tion. M. M. Proffitt and David Segel. students. W.H. Gaumnitz. Bulletin, 
and in all parts of the country. Circular, No. 113. 1933, No. 13. 
School officials have had to act rapidly. Techniques for teaching large classes. Operation and maintenance of the school 
They want information on what others M. M. Proffitt and David Segel. plant. E. M. Foster and L. B. Herlihy. 
are doing in similar circumstances, on Circular, No. 114. Circular. No. 115. 


how savings can be made without injur- 


Centralized purchasing and distribution 





ing the fundamental educational possi- 


of school supplies. Timon Covert. 


bilities. For this purpose the staff of Announcement Circular, No. 112. 

the Office of Education has prepared a cHOOL Lire inaugurates a new Economies through budgeting and aec- 
series of circulars on possible economies ee nrctace beginning with this counting. E. M. Foster and L. B. 
in school administration. They cover a va- issue. Herlihy. Circular, No. 116. 

riety of topics and in each case give actual The article, Ten Thumbnail eee 

iicccls nies tes Adlhnn hide Miainabatin Sinisees of Tea Gor Sel The education of teachers and the finan- 


lar economies are being put into operation 
in school systems throughout the country. 
The series includes the publications listed 
below. Single copies can be obtained free. 
Larger units for educational administra- 
tion, a potential economy. Timon 
Covert. Pamphlet, No. 45. 
Economies through the elim'nation of 
very small schools. W. H. Gaumnitz. teachers. 
Circular, No. 117. -_—$—_—_— - 





Avencies, appearing on pages 
and 11, is the first of a series directly 
written for teacher and classroom Economies in higher education. F. J. 
use. Other articles on Federal serv- 
ices new and old especially planned N.Y., 
for teacher use will follow. 

It will be appreciated if school 
superintendents and principals will 
announce this new service to their depression, particularly emphasizing 


10 cial crisis. Katherine M. Cook. Cir- 
cular, No. 110. 


Kelly and David 8. Hill. New York, 
Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. 


Bibliography on education during the 


economies. Martha MeCabe. Circular. 
—— No. 118. 
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‘The Children’s Code 


KATHERINE M. COOK 


chief of special problems division, Office of Education, 
shows that the NRA ban sends 100,000 


OOPERATION is credited by the 
President of the United States 
and by the Director of the NRA 
with achieving the moratorium 

on child labor now effective in industries 
signing the new codes. Director Johnson 
adds his testimony on the restriction: 
“The reason why this ancient atrocity 
could be so easily killed, notwithstanding 
its tenacity of life against 25 years of 
attack, was intrinsic in the President’s 
idea that employers would be glad to do 
much by general agreement that no single 
employer would dare to do separately.” 

The general code provision relating to 
child labor prohibits employment of 
children under 16 during school hours in 
practically all industrial and commercial 
occupations. Code signers agree: ‘ After 
August 31, 1933, not to employ any per- 
son under 16 years of age, except that 
persons between 14 and 16 may be em- 
ployed (but not in manufacturing or 
mechanical industries) for not to exceed 
3 hours per day between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
in such work as will not interfere with 
hours of day Various 
submitted and adopted for the different 
industries follow the principle and the 
language of the general code closely. The 
net result will undoubtedly be the fixing 
of 16 as the minimum age for wage earning 
for practically all children, except those 
working on farms and as domestic servants 
in private homes. 

It is apparent that this unexpected de- 
velopment has very fundamental implica- 
tions officials. 
They are of both immediate and long-time 
significance, and adjustments in school pro- 
visions and activities will have to be made. 

First, there are problems 
concerned with adequate housing, seating, 
equipment, etc., for the additional enroll- 
ment which should be expected and pro- 
vided for this school year. Two groups 
which should immediate 
result of the new codes are (1) children 
under 16 who were employed last vear and 
will now return to school; (2) children just 


school.”’ codes 


for schools and _ school 


immediate 


enroll as an 


children back to school 





‘No employer acting alone was able to wipe it [child labor] out. If 


one employer tried, or if one State tried it, the costs of operation rose so high 


that it was impossible to compete with the employers or States which had 


failed to act. 


The moment the recovery act was passed, this monstrous 


thing, which neither opinion nor law could reach through years of effort, 


went out in a flash.”’ 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 





reaching or who have recently reached an 
age at which they become eligible for em- 
ployment and who would normally seek 
Exact data as to the number of 
children in these groups are not available. 


work. 


There are, however, at least two means of 
making reasonably intelligent estimates: 
The census data concerning child laborers 
in 1930, and reports received at the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau on the number of employ- 
ment certificates issued in the States. 
The census of 1930 reports 197,621 
children under 16 employed in nonagri- 
cultural occupations during that year. 
Child labor has been decreasing rapidly 


for more than a decade. The number of 





HIFT of opinion on children 
S in industry has brightened the 
possibilities for passage of the Child 
Labor Amendment to the Consti- 
tution. Recent legislation brings 
the total number of States approv- 
ing the amendment to 15: 

New Jersey 
North Dakota 


Arizona 
Arkansas 


California Ohio 
Colorado Oklahoma 
Illinois Oregon 
Michigan Washington 
Montana Wisconsin 


New Hampshire 














children gainfully employed decreased 
slightly over 37 percent from 1920 to 
1930. Undoubtedly then by 1932 there 
was a considerable additional decrease. 
This expected decrease was 
considerably augmented 
ployment situation prevailing in 1932 as 
compared with 1930, affecting both chil- 


doubtless 
by the unem- 


dren and adult laborers. That this was sig- 
nificant is indicated by a falling off of 50 
percent in the number of employment cer- 
tificates reported to the Children’s Bureau. 

However, the decrease in number of 
child laborers was not uniform nor uni- 
versal. In some sections and in some 
occupations there was a definite increase. 
Owing at least in part to depression in- 
fluences, there was a shift from older to 
younger employees in certain occupations. 
The needle, trades offer an example. Con- 
sidering these various factors in the situa- 
tion, and using the 197,621 child laborers 
in nonagricultural occupations in 1930 as 
a rough basis of estimate, we may reason- 
ably conclude that the schools should 
expect an increase of approximately 100,- 
000 children enrolling this month and next 
as a result of the industrial codes. 

One hundred thousand more students 
may seem a small number for schools to 
take care of, since it will be scattered 
among the large industrial sections, chiefly 
among cities. It must 
however, that schools have been subjected, 

(Turn to page 18) 


be remembered 
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F NURSERY EDUCATION is 
challenged in your community, what 
reasons can you give to justify this 

type of training for pre-kindergarten 
boys and girls? 

Parents acquainted with advantages of 
nursery school attendance for their sons 
and daughters submitted actual argu- 
ments in favor of nursery schools to a 
Broadoaks School of Edueation, 


elass in 


Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. Doro- 
thy W. Baruch, class instructor, compiled 
the parent comments and_ cleverly 
illustrated actual difficulties which nur- 
sery school training helped to overcome. 


This is what the parents said: 
Associatio! 


in the nurserv school corrected Dodson’s 


with other children his age 


shvness 
It taught Tom how to talk. 
John learned how to amuse himself in 


he absene his mother 





Jimmy, a bad boy, turned out to be a 
pretty good sort of chap after all. 

Mary Jane 
thumb sines 


has forgotten to suck her 


nursery school davs. 








Nursery 
DUCATION WISE 


Some Interesting Arguments 


— 





That new baby at Jimmy’s home made 
it almost necessary that he should have 
a place of his own in a world of his own 
kind. To nursery school he went. 

Fred eats much better than he did 
before. 

Money for Joe’s food had to be earned, 
so while Joe’s mother works, Joe spends 
his time ‘‘suitably” and ‘‘profitably”’ in 
nursery school. 

Many other reasons children are sent 
to nursery schools were supplied. Some 
of them are: For expert advice expensive 
to duplicate; for health attention; for 
well-guided first contacts; for an environ- 
ment designed especially for the young 
child; for playthings to develop strong 
bodies; for an introduction to art, litera- 
ture, and music; for careful observation 


and study. 





Roger’s long unsupervised companion- 
ship periods are now supervised in the 
nursery school. 

Robert, an only child, is relieved of his 
loneliness by his school companionships. 





Bruce needed association with a group 
of children more nearly his age. 

Bill’s mother has learned a great deal 
herself from the nursery school type of 
training 

Horace had difficulty in mixing with 
other children. The nursery school rem- 
edied the situation. 





SUPERVISORS AID 

The Fourth Yearbook of the Dayton 
Ohio Principals and Supervisors Associa- 
tion, just off the press, has much to inter- 
est educators. Advantages, disadvantages, 
and recommendations are listed under 
subjects such as departmentalization, 
organization with administrative and in- 
structional units, organization for individ- 
ualization, organization of the curriculum 
on an activity management of 
personnel, and administration of supervi- 


basis, 


sion. 
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Public Works 


ALICE BARROWS 


Office of Education school building specialist shows how schools can 
share in $3,300,000,000 program 


Limergen¢ \d- 
Public Works, 
organized under title II of the 
National Recovery Act) is of 


significance to public education for these 


HE Federal 


ministration of 


reasons: First, because under the act 


loans and grants are available for public 
school buildings, and buildings for State 
universities and colleges, under condi- 
tions which will be explained in this 


article. Second, because the increase il 
employment resulting from the 
of $3,300,000,000 

effect 


which, in turn, should be 


expendi- 
ture should have a 


direct upon purchasing power! 
reflected in im- 
proved economic conditions with, it is 


to be hoped, better financial conditions 


for the school. Third, because the em- 
phasis by the Federal Emergency Ad- 


ministration upon long-range planning in 
the development of any project is likely 
to have a decided influence in arousing the 
interest of school superintendents in the 
application of the principles of long-range 
planning to school buildings as part of a 
total community plan. 


Purpose of Program 


The purposes of the Public Works 
program as given in Circular No. 1, The 

urposes olicies inctioning, anc r- 
r , Pol I t 1O 


ganization of the Emergency Administra- 
tion, are as follows 

“The National Recovery Act provides 
that the Administrator, under the direc- 
of the President, shall prepare a 
‘comprehensive program of public works.’ 


The 


tion 
comprehensive program is to be 
related to the 
of which the 
The purpose underlying thi 
is, as stated in the declaration of policy 
of the Recovery Act, ‘to the 
consumption of industrial 
tural products by 
power, to reduce and relieve unemploy- 
standards of labor, 
rehabilitate industry 


reconstruction legislation 


tecovery Act is a part. 


» entire scheme 


increase 
and agricul- 
increasing purchasing 
ment, to improve 
and otherwise to 
and to conserve natural 

“The formulation of a comprehensive 
plan of public works thus requires con- 
sideration of the functioning of the 
national economy as a 
The formulation of the immediate com- 


resources.’ 


* * 


whole. 





1 Fublic—No. 67—73d gress 


which is 


prehensive plan necessary to 
provide employment quickly) involves 
the formulation of a long-range national 
plan to follow and be consistent with 
the immediate plan. To that end, the 


President has directed the creation of a 
long-range planning board. 

‘Obviously the purpose of the act to 
provide employment quickly cannot await 
the com- 


the complete formulation of 


prehensive program. But it is possible 
to select projects which will be con- 
sistent with such program when _for- 


mulated.”’ 


Eligibility Tests 


projects 


The tests for eligibility of 
I Adminis- 


submitted to the smergency 
tration are 

‘1. The 
project to 


the 
planning and its 


relation of particular 
coordinated 
social desirability. 

‘2. Economic desirability of the proj- 
ect, i.e. its relation to unemployment 
and revival of industry. 

“*3. The the 


engineering and technical stand- 


soundness of project 

Irom an 

point 
‘4. The 


cant to complete the work 


financial ability of the appli- 
and to rea- 
made by the 


sonably loans 


United States. 


secure any 


“5. The legal enforceability of the 


securities to be purchased by the United 
States or of any lease to be entered into 
between the applicant and the United 
States. 


“‘Preferences.—Projects integrated with 
and consistent with a State plan are to 
be preferred to the isolated or inconsistent. 
Projects which can be started promptly 
are to be preferred to those requiring 
delay. Projects near centers of unem- 
ployment are to be preferred. 

‘The President is empowered to make 
grants to States, municipalities, or other 
publie bodies, for the construction, repair, 
or improvement of any project approved 
by him, not in excess of 30 percent of the 
cost of the labor and materials employed 
upon such project. The terms are to be 
such as the President shall prescribe. 

‘A project of a public body approved 
by the Administrator financed 
on the basis of either (a) purchase of the 


will be 





bonds or other oblgations of the public 


body issued to finance the 
b) lease, in that event the United States 
acquiring and holding title to the prop- 
until paid for the 


rental or payment 


pre jects, or 


erty its outlay (less 


grant if made) through 


of purchase price.” 
Organization 


Administration has 
been organized in the following manner: 
Special Board of Public Works.—The 
President has appointed a Special Board 
for Public Works consisting of the Secre- 
tary of the the 
Attorney General, the Secretaries of War, 


The 


Emergency 


Interior, chairman; 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor; the 
Director of the Budget, Henry M. Waite 
Administrator), Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury 
The Federal Administrato 
tary of the Interior, Harold L 
There is a Planning Board which con- 
Frederick A. Delano, 
W. Eliot, IT, 


Deputy and 
toberts 

is the Secre- 
Ickes. 
sists of chairman; 


Charles secretary; Wesley 


C. Mitchell; and Charles E. Merriam. 
The functions of the Planning Board are 
‘*to advise and assist the Administrator 


in the preparation of the ‘Comprehensive 


program of public works’ required by the 


Recovery Act, through the preparation, 


development, and maintenance of com- 


prehensive and coordinated plans for 


regional areas in cooperation with na- 
tional, regional, State, and local agencies, 
based upon surveys and research * * 
and analysis of projects for coordination 
sequence in order to 


in location and 


prevent duplication or wasteful over- 

ae Fe 
Regional There are 10 Re- 
gional Advisors whose functions are ‘‘to 
S3oard to formulate a 
* * To stim- 


4 {dvisors. 


assist the Planning 
plan for each region 
ulate by publicity and otherwise so far as 
may be within its power public interest in 
regional and general planning. * * #* 
To obtain from the State Advisory Board 
of each region lists of projects under con- 
sideration by them and a copy of their 
recommendations and rejections.’’ 

Slate Boards.—There are 48 
State Advisory Boards, members 
board. The functions of the 


Advisory 
with 3 


on each 


State Advisory Boards are ‘‘to stimulate 
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the submiss of projects, to inform the 
public of the classes of projects eligible 
for the benefits of the act, to elicit from 
applicants the supporting data (social, 


engineering, legal, and financial) necessary 


for the consideration of the project, to 
consider the project from the standpoint 
of local coordinated planning, social and 
economic desirability, provision of em- 


versification of employment, 


ploy ment, ¢ 


engineering soundness, and otherwise in 


accordance with the out in 
article II (of t 


to submit to the 


policies set 
ne Recovery Act), promptly 

Administrator with its 
all projects considered.”’ 
P.W.A. The Fed- 


appoints a State 


recommendatiol 

State Engineers 
eral Admiu 
engineer for each State Advisory Board. 
“The 


directed by the 


stratolr 


will be appointed and 


engineel 


Administrator and respon- 


sible to him. The engineer will be the 
executive officer of the Board, will 
organize its office, and employ and direct 
its personne receive, record, and ex- 


amine all applications and report to the 


Board on eacl 


“When an application (in four counter- 
parts is received and _ recorded’ the 
engineer W examine it to ascertain 
whether it cludes all necessary engi- 
neering, financial, legal, and other infor- 


mation, and will elicit from the applicant 
if needed When all 


needed information has been supplied the 


further information 


application will be listed for final examina- 
tion Upon completion of the 
gineer will submit the 
Board, and the Board 
with its 


examination the en 
application to the 
to the Adm 


mendatior 


nistrator recom- 


Services 
Education, with the 
Administra- 


The Office of 
approval of the Emergency 
tion of Public Works, is rendering service 
to school authorities and to the Emergency 
Administration in the 
1) By informing school superintendents 


following Ways: 


purposes, and methods of 
2) By mak- 


a national scale and witha 


of the pohcies, 
Public Vor 


ing a study, o1 


the ks Program. 


long-range view, of school building needs 
of the different States. 3 By aiding the 
regional advisors of the Emergency Ad- 
ministration to get in contact with the 
regional councils of the National Advisory 


Council on School Building Problems and 


others interested in making regional 
studies of school building needs. The 
State Advisory Boards and State Engi- 
neers of the Public Works Administration 


are as fol 


ows 








iabama Milton H. Fie Birmingham 
Aldridge, Montgomery Fred Thomps¢ 
Si P.W.A.), George J. Davis, Mon 

Arizona: William Walter Lane, P! 
Hardy, Tucson; Moses B. Haze ne 
P.W.A.) Howard 8. Reed, Phoenix 


Bennett, 
P.W.A 


Horner, Helena; Haley M 
Little Rock; John 8. Parks, Fort Smith; 8.2 
Alexander Allaire, Little Rock 

California: Hamilton H. Cotton, San Clemente; 
Franck Havenner, San Francisco; E. F 


Arkansas: C. I 


Seattergood, 


Los Angeles; S.J P.W.A Frank | Irask, Los 
Angeles 

Colorado Thomas A. Duke, Pueblo: Daniel C 
Burns, Denver; Miss Josephine Roche, Denver; S.E. 
P.W.A.) George M. Bull, Denver 


Pelley, New Haven; Archibald 
MeNeil, Bridgeport; Harvey L. Thompson, Middle- 
town; S.E. (P.W_A.) Leslie A. Hoffman, Bridgeport. 

Delaware: L. Lee Layton, Jr., Dover; Will P. Truit, 


Connecticut: John J 


Milford; William Speakman, Wilmington; S.E. (P.W. 
A.) Charles H. Fleming, Dover 

Florida: C. B. Treadway, Tallahassee; W. H. Bur- 
well, Miami; T. L. Buckner, Jacksonville; SZ. (P.W 
A.) James. E. Cotton, Tallahassee 

Georgia: Thomas J. Hamilton, Augusta; Arthur 
Lucas, Atlanta; Ryburn Clay, Atlanta; S.E.(P.W.A 


J. Houston Johnston, Atlanta 

Idaho Beecher Hitchcock, Sandpoint 
Johnesse, Boise; Edward C. Rich, Boise; S.E 
Ivan C. Crawford, Boise 

Illinois: Carter H. Harrison, 
Houghteling, Chicago; James H 
S.E. (P.W.A.) Joshua D. Esposito, 
Chicago 

Indiana: Lewis G 
Deluse, Indianapolis; 
P.W.A.) Albert H. Hinkle, Indianapolis 

Iowa: Harold M. Cooper, Marshalltown; W. F. 
Riley, Des Moines; W. P. Adler, Davenport; S.E 


Frank E 
P.W.A 


Chicago; James L 
Andrews, Kewanee; 
U.S. Court House, 


Ellingham, Fort Wayne; Otto W. 
John N. Dyer, Vincennes; S.E. 


(P.W.A.) P. Frank Hopkins, Des Moines 

Kansas: R. J. Paulette, Salina; Martin Miller, Fort 
Scott; Ralph Snyder, Manhattan; S.E ».W.A.) 
Robert J. Paulette; Topeka 


Kentucky: Wylie B. Bryan, Louisville; N. St. G. T. 
Carmichael, Kyrock; James C. Stone, Louisville; S.E 
P.W.A.) Robert V. L. Wright, Louisville 

Louisiana: James E Smitherman, 
Edward Rightor, New Orleans; James W 
New Orleans; Walter J. Burke, New Iberia 
P.W.A.) Orloff Henry, New Orleans 


Shreveport: 
1 homson, 
S.E. 


~ 

Maine: J M. Shea, Bar Harbor; John Clark 
Scates, Westbrook; W M. Ingraham, Portland 
S } P.W._A George M Williamson, Portland 
Maryland: J. Vincent Jamison, Hagerstown: W. ( 

Stettinius, Ba re; Charles E. Bryan, Havre de 


Grace; S.f P.W A 
Massachusetts: Jo 


Abel Wolman, Baltimore 
Prindaville, Framingham 


Alvin T. Fuller, Bost James P. Doran, New Bed 
ford: SF P.W_A.) George R. Gow, Boston 
Michigan: Murray D. Van Wagoner, Pontiac 
Frank H. Alfred, Detroit; Leo J. Nowicki, Detroit 
S.E. (P.W.A.) Mortimer E. Cooley, Detroit 
Minnesota: John F. D. Meighen, Albert Lea: Fred 
Schilplin, St. Cloud; William N,. Elisberg, Minnea 
polis: S.A. (P.W_.A.) William N. Carey, St. Paul 
Mississippi: Hugh L. White, Columbia; Horace 
Stansell, Ruleville; Birney Imes, Columbus; S.} 
(P.W.A.) George H. Wells, Jackson 
Missouri: William Hirth, Columbia; Harry 


Scullin, 
an || 


St. Louis; Henry 8. Caulfield, St. Louis; S.E. J \ 
Hugh Miller, St. Louis 
Montana: James E. Murray, Butte; Raymond M 


Hart, Billings; Peter Peterson, Glasgow; S.E.(P.W_A 
Donald A. McKinnon, Helena 

Nebraska: John Latenser, Jr.. Omaha; James F 
Lawrence, Lincoln; Dan V. Stevens, Fremont; S.f 


(P.W.A.) Albert C. Arend, Omaha 
Nevada: Robert A. Allen, Carson City; William 
Settlemeyer, Elko; Ed. W. Clark, Las Vegas; S.i 
(P.W.A.) Richard A. Hart, Salt Lake City, Utah 
New Hampshire: Harold Lockwood, Dartmouth 
College; Robert C. Murchie, Concord; John FE. Suili 
van, Somersworth; SF P.W.A.) Harold J. Lock 


wood, Concord 


New Jersey: Edward J. Duffy, Teaneck; William I 
White, Red Bank; Walter Kidde, Montclair; SF 
(P.W.A.) Cornelius C. Vermerde, Jr. Newark. 

New Mexico: J. D. Atwood, Roswell; Henry G 
Coors, Albuquerque; Miguel A. Otero, Sr., Santa Fe 
SE P.W.A Hioward 8S. Reed, Phoenix, Ariz 

New York: Peter G. Ten Eyck, Albany: John 1 
Dillon, Buffalo; Paul M. Mazur, New York City 
S.E. (P.W.A.) Arthur 8. Tuttle, Albany 

North Carolina: Dr. Herman G. Baity, Chapel 
Hill; John Devane, Fayetteville; Frank Page, Raleigh 
S.E. (P.W.A.) Herman G. Baity, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hil 

North Dakota: Henry Holt, Grand Forks; Stephen 
J. Doyle, Fargo; Thomas Moodie, Williston; S.E 

P.W A.) Harold ¢ Knudsen, Devils Lake 
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How to Seek Funds 
For Schools 


LL APPLICATIONS for loans should 
be sent to the State Engineer 
(P.W.A.) of the State Advisory 

Boards of the State in which the project is 
located, and should contain the information 
called for in Circular No. 2, ‘* Information 
Required With Applications for 
to States, Counties, Municipalities, and 
Other Public Bodies.’”’ All applications 
should be sent in four counterparts as 
explained in the 
Additional circulars can be obtained from 
the State Advisory Boards or the Office of 


Loans 


preceding paragraph. 


Education. 

It should be clearly understood by those 
applying for loans that requests for loans 
for any form of public works will neces- 
sarily have to be considered in relation to 
other forms of public works in the same 
district; the relative need of that district 
for immediate em- 


against another’s 


the with 


which it will be possible to start on one or 
All 
points have to be considered in any appli- 
cation for loans and therefore even though 


ployment; and promptness 


another of such _ projects. these 


there may be great need for school build- 
ings, or other type of publie works, in a 
certain district, the applications for loans 
for such projects may not be granted if the 
need for some other project is greater. 
Also, loans for school buildings will not be 
granted except on the basis of need. There- 
fore, it is important that school authorities 
who apply for loans for school buildings 
should first make a careful study of the 
school building needs of their respective 
cities—present congestion, number of 
pupils on part-time and in portables, in- 
crease in school enrollment, and estimated 
increase over a 5-year period, etc.—before 
submitting their requests for loans 

















Way the 
Junior High School 


By EDWIN S. LIDE 


HE RECENT DECISION of 
the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion to abolish the junior high 
school plan of organization 
raises the question again of the relative 
effectiveness of the junior high school as 
against the traditional organizatio1 
According to the National Survey of 
Secondary Education just completed by 
the Federal Office of Education, three 
types of investigations contributed evi- 
dence of the superiority of the junior 
high school over traditional types of 
grade organization 
First: Programs of studies for grades 7, 





8, and 9 under the junior high school plan 
are in many respects superior to programs 
for the same grades under traditional plans.! 

Second: Late junior high school pro- 
grams are better adapted to present-day 
conditions than were early junior high 
school programs 

Third: Objectives, methods, and mate- 
rials of instruction in major si 
such as mathematics are much better 
adapted to the immediate needs of junior 
than of senior high school pupils 


ject fields 


These conclusions result from data from 
schools in more than 250 cities 

The first conclusion, that junior high 
school programs are superior to thos« 
offered under traditional organizations, 
is established by data from three separate 
investigations: A comparison of programs 
of studies in use in 36 cities before and 
after reorganization; of programs in 23 
cities having both junior high school and 
traditional types of organization; of pro 
grams in 30 reorganized schools with those 
in 16 unreorganized schools 


1U.S, Office of Educat Bulletit 
Monograph No. 19. 
?U.8. Office of Education Bulletir 


Monograph No. 23 


6 


nese three investigations, the junlol 
igh school shows superiority in the realiza- 
tion of seven peculiar functions as follows 
1) Recognition of the needs of individual 
pupils, through (a) a smaller percentage 
of college preparatory; a greater percent- 
age of general curriculums; (b) a 20 per- 
cent increase in the length of the class- 
room period, offering greater opportunl- 
ties for supervised study; (c) contact with 
a greater number of subject fields, es- 
pecially social studies, physical education, 
fine arts, and industrial arts. 

(2) Provisions for prevocational training, 
exploration, and guidance, through greater 
inclusion for the junior high school of: 
(a) Courses giving a survey of occupations, 
junior business training, and general 
language; (b) general courses in the aca- 
demic fields of English, social studies, 
mathematics, and science, which orient 
the pupil with respect to the work of 
higher grades; (c) courses in industrial arts 
and commerce; (d) provisions for guidance. 





Notice 


ATIONAL Survey of Sec- 
N ondary Education Mono- 
graphs No. 5, The Reorganization 
of Secondary Education (price 40 
cents), and No. 19, The Program 
of Studies (price 15 cents), deal 
very definitely with junior high 
school education. Nearly all 
other monographs of the secondary 
survey deal with some phase of 
junior high school organization or 
teaching, since the junior high 
school is such an important factor 
in our American secondary edu- 


cation 














through greater inclusi ol \ctivities 
such as clubs, assem! ome room, ete.; 
b) courses in citizenship and in other 
social studies; (c) courses calculated to 
further leisure-time terests, such as ap- 
preciation In music and t 

4) Provisions for the retention of puprls, 


through greater inclusl 


for the immediate needs of pupils such 
as library, journalism, public speaking, 
dramaties, economic and community 
civics, world histor general mathne- 
maties, general science, phvsical educa- 
tion, courses in commerce, fine arts, and 
industrial arts, ete rhese enriched mate- 
rials supplement or eliminate’ more 


formal courses such as grammar, spelling, 
ancient historv, algebra, and the like 

5) Provisions for the needs of the early 
adolescent by increasing physical and 
social activities. 

6) Provision for ihe more @g adual tran- 
sition between traditional elementary- and 
high-school grades, through greater inclu- 
sion of: (a) Orientation in grades 7 and 8 
of the work of the higher grades; (5) 
guidance in making electives 

7) Provision for the economy of pupils’ 
time, through: (a) Correlation of separate 
courses into a general one; addition of 
new materials and the elimination of those 
holding a place merely through tradition. 

The second conclusion, that late junior 
high school programs are better adapted 
to present-day conditions than were the 
early ones is established by data from two 
investigations: A comparison of programs 
in use in 60 schools dated 1915-20, with 
programs in use in the same schools for 
the period 1929-31, and a comparison of 
data from 14 schools included in the Com- 


monwealth Fund Study made by Glass in 


rurn to page 
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TIMON COVERT 
specialist in school finance of the Office of Education points to trends 
since 1931 and prospects for 1934 
\ ( ‘ Fis ~ te ‘ rT 
10 U f * , States 
State super . ‘ ' € rey orting 
‘ er ‘ : fune 
rmatio , P 
| i t irie 
} at « ef T pt “ u 
1 ) T the ea t 
7 ‘ lt re 
bye ay ( the 1933-34 ¢ vel t ecrease 
‘ ee superintendents ‘ erce 1ec Tease . eg le teacher slarie 
) } we t Lee 4 a Ww 
( te tf ‘ the Dis . , 
ei et ‘4 t t ‘ Kt ‘ 
t schools, replie ' I chedule reduced i 
\repite tated that the erse wccording t the salar 
Té Thre schoo Veal . ‘ 
were jer rease I ila schedule I 
Y52—5 ivailable at the ti af ! 
si _— ; . ame re ercent decrease . salary rate reduced 
report id asked for estimates ecrease, but percent not estimate Recer unges which will apply t 
case 1 t dat vere not at hand Data not availabl ‘ 
\ ear 1932-33 and \ | he State departme1 ‘ - : 
té ilar schedule reduced in 
se 3 34 based on § TOXI edu 
“" ; a a ‘ : erse xccording to the salary 
r t ‘ : re 
mat vw tabulation sum eve 
marize rmatic collected These . ee reduction in salary schedule 2 
summa analvzed bv States i1 Inorean ; ! im salary rate reduced 
N Decr but] ent not stat t te board of education authorized 
PY, ( 7 ( ‘ »} eCTe@ASE Du wer ( tate 
g 119, which wil * , establish State schedule 
ecrease less thar vercent 
t DT ) request to the (¢ Iffice as : i increase temporarils 
Decre é percent or more 
< I Not reported or not segregated : . - 
; } frndcin 10 Re | rates for a particular city 
: ' — 7 \ Number of te s emplove 
terms and childre1 ; = Minimum salary law suspended tem 
} rhe ne ve 4 ; mpare 
‘ t some distri porar 
ne States reporting Ss ; eo 
No appreciable change 4 Legislation of 1933 in one State included in the “ne 
“ Increase 4 hange grou] mits the tax which a district may 
Decrease a vote and prescribes a cash basis thus indirectly reducing 
than a month 
‘ , N 4 Salaries Iw wv three States have not only reduced 
: No repor salaries bul have eliminated automatic increases, these 
. ™ For the school year 1933-34 ompare States are counted but once 
to 1932 
Ww ~ 
\ appreciable change 
‘ ne tour 9 
Increase 
ne fourth to one half : ’ . yer ‘ 
aa Decrease ‘ WHY THE JUNIOR HIGH? 
No data 
pening of school and length of No report 4 Continued from p. 6 
e expecte ope! VII. Number of unemployed teacher 1922-23 with data from the same schools 
24 Persons legally qualified to teach withou collected for 1930-31 
teaching positions (estimated ie . 
ae Not more than 500 The third conclusion, that courses of 
it From 500 to 2,000 study are better adapted to the immediate 
ter! From 2,000 to 5,000 needs of junior than of senior high school 
. More than 5,00 ) . 
inge ee pupils, is established through analysis of 
" e shortens month or Exact number unknown, but there . 
\re man} , courses of study in mathematics from 
re ® ‘ sce) 
soi Ii itil anand cael Number unknown, or no report 9 103 secondary schools, published since 
ecifie VIIT. Teachers’ salaries 1925. 
ertail 4 Change in 1932-33 from 1931-32 Junior high school courses, more than 
’ Q Increased ( 
: ps Ered senior high school courses, contain such 
qT] he “tate aid No change ‘ : ; , 
ol year 1932-33 as compared Decreased not more than 10 percent. 190 Content as bjectives of a practica 
‘ r 19 Decreased more than 10 percent lf nature; specific materials related to child 8 
r ‘ Decreased, but percent not estimated needs and to future life needs; local mate- 
rease 4 No data 4 . 
, , rials; correlation with materials from other 
rease l Change, in prospect, for 1933-34 fron its : 
epor 939-3 fields; psychological as distinguished from 
1X 2 1932-3: 
etwee 132-33 and (in some Increase 0 strictly logical organization; supplemen- 
é lated) 1933-34 No change ‘ tary activities familiar to the pupil; pro- 
ange 7 crease not to exceed 10 percent ¢ : : . 
E Decrease m a ’ cedures suggestive of individual progress; 
east Decrease exceeding 10 percent . f - - : f 
aU 1S Decrease, but percent not estimated 10 topl 5 0° 10Ccal interest, SURRE stions or 
report No data 6 pupil use of study materials, and visual 
ee aids; suggestions for testing knowledges 
In ‘ re e States reporting that 2? Answers [rom three States are not included because ; - , , teal 
‘ ekille 1. antic . . va) se 
several ter robably will be wrtened from a }monti the replies failed to state whether the percentages given and skills; and attention to the mechanica 
toans er wi he minimum required are decreases or increases or they failed to give the year make-up of irses 
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A good thing to remember 
And a better th ing to do, 
Is to work with the Recovery gang 


And not the wrecking crew 





iT’S OUR HABIT 


Four American college boys, the story 


goes, were cast desert island 


The first thing they did was to elect a 


away on a 


president, vice president, secretary, and 
sergeant at arms 

b Organization to meet needs is, 
an American habit. We organize to eat 
lunch with our friends; organize to play 
golf, ball, 
police protection, fire protection, insur- 


indeed, 


cards, tennis; organize for 


ance against damage, death or 
learning, religion, water supply, 


and gas, parks, streets, traffic control, books, 


injury, 


electricity 


history, genealogy, science, medical service, 
dancing, and charity. Children in 
tary school elect Junior Red Cross officers 
Oldest inhabitants hold regular meetings 
What President Roosevelt 
to apply this unique American capacity 


elemen- 


has done is 


for organization to Nation-wide needs 

We have learned to work together to 
provide persona] and local needs. Now 
we are called upon to work together for 
the welfare of our Nation 

Cooperation is 
modern education 
the techniques of happy participation for 
the achievement of 
The teachers and pupils of 


common ‘ustom In 


We have worked out 
definite objectives 


America will 


put thei combined strength behind the 


effort for national recovery. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


The Federal Office of 
instituted a new parent education service, 


monthly 


Education has 
releases entitled ‘‘Searchlights’ 
for the use of parent-teacher associations, 


study clubs, and leaders of these groups 


on the problems of child life, family re- 


lationships, and the newer aspects of edu- 


catior Each release will consist of short- 
running comments on recent books and 
pamphlets that throw light upon the 
problems and personalities of children; 


books that help parents solve their prob- 
lem; the new education and what it does 
for children; fiction that reveals the prob- 
lems of adolescent youth; and books for 
parents who want to learn how to analyze 


their own home problems. 
EXPLORING THE TIMES 


The American Library Association has 


invited several able men to outline for 
the general reader the broad sweep of 
events leading up to the present, and to 
suggest a few outstanding books and 
pamphlets which will help to explain the 
forces at work, the resulting issues and 
how they can be met. Five reading 
courses have been published under the 
series title ‘‘ Exploring the times’’, de- 


signed to point the way to good reading 
thinking on 
each 


current 
authority 


and _ intelligent 


problems. In case an 
has been asked to present his own subject 
from his own point of view. 
Authors and titles issued to date: 
World Depression—World Recovery, by 
Harry D. Gideonse. 
Collapse or Cycle?, by Paul H. Douglas. 
Living with Machines, by William F. 
Ogburn. 
Meeting the Farm Critics, by J. H. Kolb. 
Less More?, 
Brownlow and Charles 8. Archer. 
The price is 25¢ each or $1 for the set of 
Full be had 
from the American Library Association, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Government or by Louis 


five information may 


SEX EDUCATION BOOKLETS 


The difficult task of preparing sex edu- 


cation literature for children of different 
ages has been accomplished by Thurman 


B. Rice, M.D., of the Indiana University 
School of Medicine in a 
pamphlets. These pamphlets have been 
published by the Bureau of Health and 
Public Instruction of the American Medi- 
“The Story of Life”’ 
is intended for boys and girls of about 
10 years; ‘‘How Life Goes On” 
age, "is 
for boys of high-school age. 
“The Venereal 
for 


series of five 


} 


eal Association. 


for girls 
Training” 
“The Age 
Dis- 
young people 

The first and 
second of the series are especially well done. 


of high-school and 


of Romance” and 
intended 


eases 


are 
beyond the high-school age. 
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While these publications were not in- 
tended for classroom use, teachers will be 
interested in examining them with a view 
to answering questions put by pupils, and 
for recommendation to parents who desire 
literature on this important subject suita- 
ble for their children 

The pamphlets may be secured from the 
535 North 


25 cents each, 


American Medical Association, 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


or $1 a set.—Dr. James F. Rogers. 


NOW A WEEKLY 


Scholastic, national high-school maga- 


zine, has become a weekly publication. 


There is no fudamental change of content 
or policy. Scholastic is a journal not only 
for, but partially by, high-school students. 
[It annually sponsors national awards for 
meritorious work in high-school art and 
literature. 
CREDIT DUE 
Inspiration for the 


cover illustration 


ScHOOL Lire came from 


on this issue of 


the Beginning School photograph used 
on the cover of a report of progress, 1921 
to 1931, in Birmingham (Ala.) public 
schools. The illustration was prepared 


by Mr. 


ing Office layout divisior 


Ferris of the Government Print- 


KAINGIN 


in April I shall be in the kaingin 
I shall scamper from one log to another; 
When the sun grows hot 

I shall seek the shade 

Behind the stump of a tree; 

I shall bathe my feet 

In warm ashes 

As I pick my steps 

Over the ash-covered ground; 

I shall make my way 

To the edge of the clearing 
Where murmurs a stream; 
There I shall wash 

The ashes from my feet. 


WEATHER 
Before the rainy season comes in 
Tatay Mundo will mend the roof of his 
nipa house. 
It will look like the old patchy trousers he 


always wears 
When he goes to town on Sunday mornings. 


Nestor V. M. GonzALes, 


Calapan, Mindoro, P.I. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


These poems are reprinted from the Philippine 
Magazine Of the author, the editor of the magazine 
says 


**Nestor Gonzales is a youth born in 1915 in Rom- 
blon, Romblon, now preparing for college, ‘constantly 
tickled’, he explains, ‘by propensity for literature.’”’ 

His prose writings, ippeared in the Phil- 
ippine Magazine Poems selected for ScHooL LIFE by 
Nellie Sergent, Evander Childs High New 
York City 


also, have 
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W. S. DEFFENBAUGH 
of the Office of Education staff finds that in some cities school terms are 
shorter now than ever before 


HIS YEAR some American rape 2 Length of school term and number of days atlended in certain cities, 1879-80 
ties will have shorter school and 1931-32 
terms than they had in 1930, 
and much shorter terms than Number of days | 4Verage number | Average number of 
‘ sine. ali t of days attended days out of school 
man s had in 1880 and earlier rtp + : by each pupil for each pupil en 
. . nrolled olle 
In the irlvy davs of the city school , , —_ 
systems, sessions continued practically 
P : IS7U-SO 1931-32 S7U-SI 1931-32 1IS7Y-S0 1031-82 
the vear round Vacations were short 
and holidays were few. The prevailing 
1. San Francisco, Calif 211 19 155 166 MO » 
custom was to divide the school year into 2. New Haven, Conr 108 179 133 158 65 | 
. ' , $. Washington, D.( 193 180 150 147 43 33 
il rme f 19 aks eae] h « ara. t . : ‘ . 
to tX < WeeCK ach, with a vaca ‘ Chicago, I] 10S 195 141 164 17 $1 
tion of a week at the end of each term Indianapolis, Ind 14 178 4 14s 70 30 
4 1] > as 2 6. Atlanta, Ga 175 17¢ 11] 141 4 35 
In some « S all the vacation came in 7. Louisville, Ky 204 172 SS) 14! 66 45 
‘ Boston, Mass 03 182 F 155 1s 7 
summe! wit } eption f al § . — = : 
immer, the exception of about @ 9 Grand Rapids, Mic! 198 180 24 162 71 27 
week at Christmas. The summer vaca 10. Baltimore, Md 180 190 ( 159 64 31 
' 11. Buffalo, N.Y ly ISS 15 159 44 2h 
tio! was extended gradually, usually 12. Kansas Citv. Mo 195 191 T 161 79 0 
, 4 . 13. Cincinnati, Ohio 205 Is4 155 158 ou 2) 
about a week at a time > 
art A ut a time 14. Memphis, Ten: 149 180 87 148 62 32 
] 15. Milwaukee, W 200) 190 131 162 69 os 
Jails chool sessions ‘re als rer ’ t 2 l 2 2 
Dail | sessions were also longer 46. San Antonio, Tex 200 17¢ 118 148 82 28 
than the now are Phe history of the 
Cincinnati publie schools, as recorded in 
early school reports, reveals a_ typical during the session of the college of pro 


fessional teachers in October, and | week, 

including Christmas and New Year’s Day. 

a : Saturdays, Thanksgi r Days, and May 

Cincinnati example turdays, Thankegiving Days, sad\ttay 
Days were holidays. 

In 1849 a formal rule fixed the length 


Ss COMmmMOol school S\ stem was 
of the summer vacation at 5 weeks. 


Four years later (1853) a further extension 


established in 1830. The legislative act 
requiring the council to provide for the 


support of the schools at public expense was made, and the schools were ordered 




















fixed the annual term of 6 months, but closed from the last day of June to the 
an early report in which the act was repro- third Monday in August 
duced tained a _ footnote’ saving No substantial change was made for 
‘The p e schools of Cincinnati are 7 years, but in 1860 another week was 
kept open throughout the year.” added to the vacation, which extended 
Chis was substantially. if not actually, from the last Friday in June to the fourth 
true Vansblens eune of 3 wade el. Ths Pupils Day Monday in August. Another 7-year period 
ing the close of a school vear. One week elapsed, and again (1867) the vacation 
period was increased, this time until the 
TABLE |] La nath of school term and of daily sessions, 1841 2 first Monday in September. 
The regulation in effect in 1911 pro- 
In 1841-42 or thereabouts In 1891-92 vided that the annual vacation should be 
ery from such date in June as might be desig- 
Length Length Length — nated by the board of education, to the 
Length of school term of daily .| of school of daily | “"igsi-32" first Monday after the first Tuesday in 
hours lays hours days September Schools were actually in 
operation 200 days in 1910-11, and 184 
hg 9 weeks 67 2024 4 Ist days in 1931-32. 
Philadelphia, I 25149 days 7 201 5 186 It appears, therefore, that in this typical 
- . dy gy ; é a - “4 city, the actual reduction in school time 
Cin ( aa 4 5g “s per year has been from 233 to 184 days. 
= ro ~~ 5 183 Table 1, taken in part from the Report of 
W: - 180 : ign the Commissioner of Education for 1891 
m” . we 5 177 92 shows that the conditions in Cincinnati 
; are representative of the entire country. 
— - ) percent have a school term varving from 


urn to p. 16 




















NRA * 


Ten Thumbnail Sketches Te 


HOLC 


* AAA * 


THE LAW ON IT 


* EACH of the 1/0 new Government agencies described in 
this article 1s built on a law passed by Congress. History, 
civics, and current events classes will find the laws helpful 
in understanding the New Deal. Any of the laws listed in 


the accompanying thumbnail sketches can be obtained through 


your Congressman. Watch ScuHoo.w LIFE for references Lo 


other Government pamphlets useful in schools. 


TRANGE new initials are getting 
into the newspapers. Do you 
know what they stand for? 

Can you name the 10 new Fed- 
eral agencies whose long names have shrunk 
to initial letters? 

Do you know the purpose of each of 
these 10 weapons Congress has given to 
the President to wage the recovery 
campaign? 

Every principal and every teacher will 
be eager to have pupils understand the 
details of the New Deal in American 
government. But the facts can’t be found 
in textbooks. Not yet. To fill the need, 
Scuoot Lire supplies 10 thumbnail 
pictures of the 10 new agencies. Later 
issues will tell more about the various 
agencies in plain terms. 

The aim of the 10 agencies is to prime 
the pump of national prosperity by 
spreading employment, by expanding 
credit, by trying new methods of Nation 
wide cooperation on common problems 


NRA 


National Industrial Recovery Admin- 
istration (Public Act 67, 73d Cong.). Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson, Administrator 

Purpose: To draft treaties (codes) that 
substitute team play for unbridled competi- 
tion in business. Parties to the treaties 
are business owners, workers, and con 
sumers. The chief objects are to put 
11,000,000 unemployed back to work, 
raise wages, increase the American stand 


ard of living. The terms of the treaties 
are: Minimum limits for wages, shorter 
hours, no child labor, no_ profiteering. 
The antitrust law ‘‘sword of Damocles”’ 
is removed temporarily from above 
industry’s head; labor’s right to organize 
and be represented by spokesmen of its 
own selection is recognized. NRA coop- 
erators display the Blue Eagle badge. 
Specimen codes agreed to by industries 
can be obtained from the NRA head- 
quarters 


TVA 


Tennessee Valley Authority (Public Act 
17, 73d Cong. Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, 
chairman, Washington office, Temporary 
Building F. 

Purpose: Ever since the World War 
full use of the vast water-power resources 
at Muscle Shoals has been forestalled by 
failure to reach an agreement on who was 
to use the power, and how. Muscle 
Shoals and other potential water-power 
resources of the Tennessee River will now 
be the focal point of the first American 
experiment in developing an entire river 
valley as an industrial, social and eco- 
nomie unit. The first major project is 
construction of the Norris Dam at Cove 
Creek, on the Clinch River, about 20 miles 
northwest of Knoxville. It will create 
one of the world’s largest artificial lakes. 
A transmission line has been authorized 
between the new dam and the Wilson 
Dam at Muscle Shoals. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority, of which two Morgans, 
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FFCA * 


prominent educators both, are directors 
(Arthur E., president of Antioch College, 
and Harcourt A., president University of 
Tennessee) along with David E. Lilien- 
thal, of Wisconsin, is empowered to make 
“‘such surveys, general plans, studies, 
experiments, and demonstrations as may 
be necessary and suitable to aid the proper 
use, conservation, and development of 
the natural resources of the Tennessee 
River drainage Basin.’’ This promises to 
be one of the most adventurous experi- 
ments in creating a high standard of 
living for all the people in a given region 
ever undertaken. 


AAA 


Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion (Public Act 10, 73d Cong.). In 
charge, Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture. Administrator, George N. 
Peek. 

Purpose: To increase the farmer’s share 
of the national income. This is accom- 
plished through two principal means. 
One is to assist farmers, by compensatory 
payments supplementing their market 
returns, to adjust their production of 
certain basic agricultural commodities to 
the effective demand for these commodi- 
ties. Such payments are made only to 
farmers who do adjust their production. 
Money to make the payments is derived 
from a processing tax imposed upon the 
commodity in question. The amount of 
the processing tax is limited to the differ- 
ence between the current farm price of the 
commodity and its purchasing power, in 
manufactured commodities that farmers 
buy, during the period 1909-1914. The 
other principal means of increasing far- 
mers’ incomes is by establishing among 
processors and distributors, marketing 
agreements, enforced by licensing provi- 
sions when necessary, which assure a fair 
price to the producers of farm goods, with- 
out extortionate increases in consumers’ 
costs. 

PWA 

Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works (Public Act 67, 73d Cong.). 
Administrator: Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior. 
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Al CCC * FERA * PWA . FCOT * RFC 


Ten New Federal Agencies 


Purpose: To foster employment by 
advancing $3,300,000,000 — for 
Roads, 
low-cost hi 
For 


pre \ ed D\ 


public 


works naval vessels, bridges, 


using projects, schools, ete. 


State and local public projects ap- 
State engineers, State advisory 


boards, the National Government pays 30 


percent of the cost of labor and materials 
outright Loans are made to public 
bodies to be repaid with interest at 4 per- 
cent during the useful life of the project 
’ ’ 
CCC 
The hime regency Conservation Work 


which direets the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps) (Publie Act 5, 73d Cong. 
Robert Director, Temporary 
Building No. 2, Nineteenth and D Streets. 
Purpost To 
300,000 young men by 
reforestation, 


Program 
Fechner, 


give employment to 


hiring them on 


soil erosion, flood control, 


National 
agree to 


and similar and in 
Park Workers 
send a substantial part of their wages to 
The Labor Department se- 


projects, 
development. 


dependents. 
elected the young men and certified them 
to the Army for enrollment, examination, 
equipment, and transportation to camps. 
The Veterans Administration performed 
the same service for war veterans. The 
Forest Service and National Park Service 
National 
plan, 


selected the experienced men 


Park Service and Forest Service 


assign, and superyv ise the work to be done. 


FCOT 


Federal Coordinator of Transportation 
(Public Act 68, 73d Cong. Joseph B. 
Eastman, Commerce Building. 

During the World War the 
Government took charge of the railroads. 
Afterward it 


Fe« leral 


returned to the policy of 


supervising rates and other fiscal prob- 
Now the Federal Gov- 
taking a the 
railroads through the 
Federal Coordinator who is empowered to 


lems of railroads 


ernment is again hand in 


administration of 


eliminate needless competition of rail lines 
and to enforce other economies. Congress 
also instructed this new agency to make a 
study of our railroads for the purpose of 
making recommendations to the President 


and to Congress for legislation. 
FERA 

Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion (Public Act 15, 73d Cong.). Harry 
L. Hopkins, administrator, Walker-Johnson 
Building. 

When depression first struck local pri- 
vate charity and local public welfare 
agencies assumed the burden of feeding 


Turn to p. 15.) 
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New State Education Laws 


States? 
as it is 


HAT new educational legislation has been enacted in the several 
Ward W. 
reported to the 


proposed or enacted is available 


Keesecker endeavors to give this information to readers, 
Office of Education More detailed information 
na series of Office of Education circulars, 


Federal 


on laws 


nos. 85, 87, 89, and 109. Single copies of these circulars are free upon request. 


California North Carolina 
Raised the age of adn kindergarten fror Appropriated $16,000,000 for a State-wide 8-month 
. P public school term in place of the present 6-month 


446 to 5 years 

Provided that all school buildings 1 
according to specifications of the State Boara of Arct 
tects. Known as earthquake | 


extended terms 


Ohio 


N State aid districts shall receive during the en 
ng year an amount equal to approximately $13,000, 
of revenue 

ywing of money by boards of education 


nust be erected ind optiona 


Delaware su 

000 in addition to local sources 

Appropriated $1,500 a year unt e to Limited bort 
assist in the education ana training of chil 
War veterans who were killed or died in service 





South Dakota 


’ ° Passed a gro ncome tax to provide school district 
Ir d : : . 
Georgia of State approximately $4,000,000 annually. 
Provided a $1 dog tax for school purposes 
‘ $4,564,600 for the biennium for ling , , ? 
Appropriated $4 ‘ pe 00 Ie 1 A eran gy for a Reduced salary of county superintendents on an 
common schools and consolidated schools .verage of approximately 15 percent 


Provided for an investigation of the work of the State 
Textbook Commission in its letting of contract 





Indiana 


Required that textbooks on physiology and hygiene 


tussion on harmfu 


used in Grades 4 to 8 include dise 
effect of alcohol and narcotics. Provided for susper 
sion of the license of any teacher for failure to teacl 


same 
Authorized township trustee provide trans] ' 


tion for parochial school puy one the rerulat 
established school bus route &” OO 


Iowa 
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West Virginia 





ing magisterial school districts and subdistri 
independent districts abolished New districts under 
control of county board f education Vilnimun 
term for elementary and high s ols YI 


Created a county district for schoo! purpose Exist 
5 4 


Wisconsin 


Reduced minimum monthly salary for teacher 
$75 to $65 





Notice 
REVIEW of Educational 
Legislation, 1931 1932. 
Ward W 
Education 


and 
prepared by Keesecker, 
Office of specialist in 
school legislation, is just off the 
press. It is Bulletin 1933 No. 2, 
chap. 7 of the Biennial Survey of 
the United 


Superintendent of 


Education in States. 


Order from 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C 


5 cents. 


Price 














Financing 


Made agriculture, manual training and aomestic Hand book 


hy 


science courses optional, and defined ph 
tion as being exclusive of intersct 

Fixed $40 per month as a flat minimum salary for 
teachers with all types of certificates and all amounts of 
experiences 


} il educa 
olastic athleties 


Fixed $1,530 as a minimum salary and $2,400 O BRING into focus the thinking 
axi sal: ir county superintendents 7 . r £ . 
maximum salary for cour I of pressing problems of financial 

Kansas support for public education, the 
National Edueation Association joint 
Directed School Book Commission reduce é J - + 
price of school books * * * Revised budget law commission on the emergency in educa- 
a tion called a national conference of 
Marvytarc . , - 
; educational leaders in New York City 
_ Reduced salaries of all teachers, principals,andsuper from July 31 to August 11. 
intendents ranging from 10 to 15 percent ; 
Dividing their problem among com- 


mittees, the conference produced a series 


Provided for an income tax and the creation of a ol 
income tax school fund to be distributed by State Board the 
of Education to districts on the basis of compulsor 
school-age population 


Minnesota 


which will be published by 


National 


i andbook 


reports 
Education Association as a 
This 


will provide local and State groups sup- 


volume, it is 


hoped, 


Missouri 
porting education with a body of expert 


_Appropriated one third of the general revenué € opinion on financing education which 
State for the support of the public schools * . 
Reduced appropriation for vocational education ap will prove helpful. 
proximately one third of the amount appropriated Fy the er a ie tas } 
years ago. om the various reports has been 
Nevada condensed a modern charter for public 
me school support which follows: 
Prohibited school districts from issuing t is th PI . 
would run for a longer period than 20 year 
Charter 
New Jersey : 
Believing that the financing of schools 
Prohibited discrimination between sal ary reductior is a matter of cardinal public concern, 


of municipal employees and those of school districts é 
basic to the present and future welfare of 
New York our democracy, we offer the following pro- 
the 


‘sal education 


rvs y for ae P ries > »* 
Provided for reduction of public moneys to be paid 82M for action by American peopl 
-to the several school districts of the State Unive 
Established a division of child development and 
. 


parental education in the State department 


Funds to provide 


every child and youth a complete educa- 


tional opportunity from early childhood 


to the age at which employment is possi- 


ble and socially desirable ‘ his right to 
be preserved regardless of residence, 


race, or economic status and to consti- 


resources 


tute an inalienable claim on the 
of loeal, State and National Governments. 


Lifelong earning.—Educational oppor- 


tunities at public expense for every adult 
whenever such opportunities are required 
in the public interest 


Effective teaching.—In every classroom 


competent teachers maintained at an 


economic level which will secure a high 


quality of socially motivated, broadly 


trained, professional service Lacking 
this, the whole school program is weakened 
at its most crucial point 

For the 


support of all governmental activities, in- 


Equitable taxation 


adequate 


cluding the schools, a stable, varied, and 
flexible tax system, providing for a just 
and universal sharing of the cost of govern- 
ment by all members of the community. 

Public information.—Accurate, intelligi- 


ble, and frequent reports to taxpayers and 


the public on the management of the 
school money so that complete under- 
standing and constructive attitudes with 











~F MN O45 
¢ eX” ta S a S Ces I i 
re i 

S , ce Ir every 
5 ( ’ ird of education respon- 
sive vill of the whole people and 
free t lopt and carry out trulv efficient 
i ‘ il financial policies for the 

F , administration 4 uniform 
" 1 ¢ s policy of honest. econom- 
ical and productive spending of al) school 
m 

Ade e local units In every com- 
munity t ed educational leadership and 
other services secured through a local 

it of s administration large enough 
to ma services financially possible 
ind des Lie 

Cnm? y nitrative For every school 
listric rht to offer its children an 
educat superior to State minimum 
standards and to seek and develop new 
met} tended to improve the work of 
t} ~T S 

State Responsibility 

Eq ’ n? of educational opportu- 

nit | school unit which can- 


ptal 


ace le program on 


x, States 


i fa i ipport to make up 
the ce Additional State support 

r a icceptable school program as 
needed to allow for the reduction of local 
propel i S 

Prof nal lead hip Competent 
leader every State department of 
eauca that reasonable minimum 
financia ndards may be established 
and ed itional progress encouraged 
throug t the State. 

Fis Inning In every State a long- 
tim cial plan for public education, 
compre ( sive 1n scope, based on experi- 
enced lgment and objective data, co- 


developed, continually sub- 


ision, and reflecting 


ew and re\ 


broad educational policy 


National Interest 


€) For every child deprived 
of e ition by emergency conditions 
bevond the control of his own community 


immediate restoration of these 


rights through assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government to the State or commu- 
nit ed 

Fi pport.—To protect the Na- 
tion's terest in securing an educated 
cit! p through an effective and 
flexible public-school system, Federal sup- 
port schools in the several States with- 
out Federal control over State or local 


educational policies. 

If Ay ca is to recover prosperity and 
persist as a democratic nation these essen- 
tials must be preserved 
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Survey Conferences 


HE NATIONAL 


Secondary | 


SURVEY of 
ducation directed by 
Office of 
completed its work last summer 


the Federal Education 
Since 
then, 14 monographs prepared by survey 
specialists in various fields of study and 
Fourteen addi 
See list 


research have appeared 
tional monographs are in press 
of monographs on back cover of this issue 

Within the past year a number of educa- 
tional organizations have based their pro- 
grams in whole or in part on this survey, 


utilizing survey reports as program ma- 


terial Conferences and program presen- 
tations on the National Survey of Second- 
ary Edueation have been sponsored by 
national education organizations, State 
and regional school associations. 

State conferences have been held under 
the direction of the Virginia State Educa- 
tion Association, the University of Illinois 
high school principals 
State 


tion, University of Pennsylvania 


conference of 
Pennsylvania Edueation Associa- 
(school- 
men’s week), the University of Alabama 
summer conference), and George Wash- 
ington University (summer conference. 

Secondary school leaders from various 
States attended the regional conferences 
on the National Survey conducted by the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
the North Central Association, and North- 
west Association of Secondary and High 
Schools. 

National agencies to sponsor Secondary 
Survey conferences have been: The Head- 
masters Association, the Department of 
School Principals of the Na- 
and the 
Department of Secondsry Education of 
the National Education Association. At 
the National Education Association sum- 


Secondary 


tional Education Association, 


mer meeting in Chicago, the Department 
Education its 2 
and 8 


ings or round-table conferences to discus- 


of Secondary gave over 


general meetings sectional meet- 


sion of National Survey of Secondary 
The 
prepared by the president of the depart- 
ment, Ernest D. Lewis, of Evander 
Childs High School, New York City, in co- 
High School 


Education reports. program was 


operation with Chicago 


Teachers’ Association. 

Every effort is being made to have other 
State, regional, and national education 
organizations sponsor conferences or pro- 
National 


Education findings. 


based on 


gram 


Surv ey of Secondary 


presentations 


Kducati yn Ceorge } 


Zook has sent letters t » pre sidents of State 


Commissioner of 


education associations urging that survey 


reports be given wide currency among 
teachers, and students of 
William H. Bris- 
tow, Pennsylvania State Department of 
Publie 
letter for the National Association of High 


School Inspectors and Superv isors to high- 


administrators, 
education generally 


Instruction, recently addressed a 


school supervisors throughout the country. 
He specified various ways in which State 
education can 


directors ol secondary 


placing the survey findings 


the lay 


cooperate in 
the 
1) Through regional, State, 


school and public 


before 
district, and 
which questions 


local conferences in 


relative to secondary education are dis- 


cussed; (2) with local study groups; (3 
by individual teachers in particular fields; 
4) with lay groups in evaluating proced- 


local 
education in 


ures in school systems and with 


boards of presenting best 
practices and plans; and (5) through col- 
lege courses in secondary education. 

For further information regarding Na- 
tional Secondary Education 
address the 
of Education, United States Department 


D.C 


Survey of 
Conferences, Commissioner 
of the Interior, Washington, 


PARENT-TEACHER PUBLICATIONS 


publications useful in parent- 
teacher work are: ‘ Projects and Program 
Making for Local Committee Chairmen,” 
and ‘‘ Handbook for Parent-Teacher Asso- 


Two 


issued by the National Congress 
Sixteenth 
As com- 


ciations,”’ 
of Parents and Teachers, 1201 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 
panion studies, these publications are val- 
uable guides to teachers and school admin- 
istrators in promoting parent-teacher co- 
operation in each community. The publi- 
cations cost 20 cents each, or six for $1. 


GEOGRAPHIC BULLETINS 


Publication of the National Geographic 
Society’s weekly geographic news bulle- 
tins will begin early in October. These 
bulletins for teachers are issued (five in 
each week’s set) for 30 weeks of the school 
vear. Jeautifully illustrated, they em- 
body pertinent geography facts for class- 
such as information about 


changes, geographic develop- 


room use, 
boundary 

ments, and world progress in other lands. 
Applications should be accompanied by 
25 cents to cover mailing costs of bulletins 


for the school vear. 
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Education In Other Countries 


chief of foreign school systems division tells 


SKETCH MAP of Palestine is 
before me as I write, not the 
usual kind of map of that 
country) which are shown the 

boundaries of ancient dynasties or the 


roads traveled by some Biblical character 


but a simple, artistic drawing of the Medi- 


terranean coast line on the west, and the 
international boundary for Syria on the 
north, Trans-Jordan to the east, and 


Withi: 


dots numbered for 


Sinai to the south and southwest 
those lines small blac! 
and villages 


the legend, show the towns 
provided with Government Arab school 


red dots and numbers fix the places that 


have Hebrew schools 

To 
the names are at least odd, and unprac- 
ticed as I am in the sounds of the Arabic 
and Hebraic languages I refuse to try to 
them. Arabic 
such places as Umm ez Zeinat, Qaryat 
el ’Inab, and 
I learn that 
Bnei Berdaq, 


schools. 


my English-language eye most of 


pronounce schools are at 
’Asira esh Shamaliya, and 
Tel Yoséf, Shivat 
and Yajir 
But some of the place names are 
familiar enough. There are Jerusalem, 
Nazareth, Bethlehem, and Hebron 
Arab or Hebrew schools or both; and Beer- 


Tsiyon, 


have Hebrew 


with 


sheba district with six tribal institutions. 

The map illustrates the story which the 
director of education of Palestine tells in 
his annual report of the condition of edu- 
cation in that little area so rich in Chris- 
tian and Moslem history, and of how it 
has developed since 1918, into a 
school system formed on linguistic and 
racial bases. 

The population of Palestine in 1931 was 
759,952 Moslems, 175,006 Jews, 90,607 
Christians, and 9,589 of other faiths. The 
Arab public system, enrolling in 1931-32 
in the elementary schools 21,745 Moslem 
children, 2,610 Christians, mostly Greek 
Orthodox, and 482 of other beliefs, is 
directly administered by the Government 
department of education. It is mainly 
separate for the sexes and the girls fare 
relatively poorly; they number only 5,179 
in the enrollment of 24,837. The Hebrew 
public system, enrolling 22,486 pupils of 
which 11,571 are girls, is mainly coeduca- 


dual 


JAMES F. ABEL 


in Palestine 1918-1933 


tional, and is inspected by the Govern- 
ment department but is directly controlled 
by the education departme nt of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine which has absorbed 


the former Zionist organization. 


These two branches of the duel system 
differ in plan of instruction. Rural 
schools for Arab children have four 
classes; preparatory, first, second, and 
third Higher classes numbered con- 
secutively after three may be added. The 
Arab town schools have an elementary 


stage of 7 years, preparatory and one to 
ascending order; a secondary stage 
the fourth 


standard; 


of 4 vears, being of English 


matriculation and a university 
stage of 3 vears following 


Many Arabs from Pales- 
American University of 


or college 
matriculation. 

attend the 
seirut, Syria, with the 


tine 
usual American 
freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior 
The department of education of 
Palestine holds the fourth the 


Arab secondary school to be equivalent 


years 


vear of 


to the freshman vear in the University of 
Be Irut 
The elementary 


the Jewish 


Agency is 8 years, classes one to eight; the 


school of 


secondary school (gymnasium) is also 8 


years, with the classes numbered in as- 
cending order and class one equivalent to 
class five of the elementary school. 


Graduation from the 8-year gymnasium is 
a condition of admission to the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, a young institu- 
tion opened in 1925 and rapidly developing 
its program of scientific research and in- 
The fourth, fifth, and sixth 
classes in the Arab elementary schools are 
equated by the Government department 
with the fifth, sixth, and seventh in the 
Hebrew elementary schools. 


struction. 


Growth in the two branches has been as 
rapid as could well be expected. In 1919- 
20, the 171 Arab public schools with 408 
teachers handled 10,662 pupils; in 1931-32, 
schools to the number of 305 employed 
783 teachers for an enrollment of 24,837. 
Statistics of the Hebrew schools for the 
same years were 137 institutions with 605 
teachers and 12,380 pupils, as against 256 
with 1,033 teachers and an enrollment of 


of education 


22,456 Amount of public money spent 
for education increased in like measure, 


The only Government Arab school that 


gives a full 4-vear secondary course is the 
Arab College at Jerusalem but 9 town 
boys’ schools offer the first 2 years, and in 
Jaffa 3 years are covered. The Hebrew 


provision for secondary training includes 


3 complete coeducational schools: Gym- 
nasia Herzliya at Tel-Aviv, Hebrew 
Reali School at Haifa, and Gymnasia 


‘Ivrit at Jerusalem. All have sent grad- 
uates to study in universities in the United 
States; that at Tel-Aviv 
here more students to its credit than any 
The 


teali 


probably has 


other secondary school abroad. 
agency has also a boys’ school, the 
Tahkemoni, at Tel-Aviv which offers only 
4 years of the curriculum. 


Mer 


schoc Is 


Arab elementary 
Arab 
in a fifth year, to which only 
school admitted. 

attend 


Training 


teachers for the 


are trained in the college 
secondary 

Women 
the 


College, 


graduates are 
for 
Elementary 


in training teaching 


Women’s 


a boarding school, with a 4-year curricu- 


lum the last 2 of which are on a level 
with the first 2 of the secondary school. 
Teachers for the Hebrew elementary 
schools are prepared for service in 4 
training colleges; 2 of them ‘general’ 
and 2, ‘‘Mizrahi’. The latter are un- 


usual in that they devote about half the 


time to Hebrew subjects. 
Besides this public-school system, dual 
Palestine has in the 


in nature, private 


education field 157 Moslem schools with 
9,196 pupils; 181 Christian with 17,183 
pupils and these include the schools 


maintained by French, English, German, 


Italian, American, and Swedish groups; 


and 117 Jewish schools other than those 
maintained by the agency, with 11,970 
pupils. Moreover, there is a consider- 


able number of public and private techni- 
cal and agricultural schools and institu- 
tions of kinds for 
Nor are there lacking the sports, athletics, 


various defectives. 
vacation and summer camps and courses, 
Boy Scouts, girl guides, and playground 
and clubroom activities that make up so 
large a part of modern ogranized education. 














Electrifying EDUCATION 


Radio * Sound Pictures *« Recordings 
BY 
CLINE M. KOON 


NTS of educational broad 


castil vill weleome the announce- 


t that Dr. Levering Tyson, 


Direc National Advisory Council 
Ra n Edueation, 60 East Forty- 
SEC Street, New York City, has issued 
a bullet What To Read About Radio. 
U! tinues to pioneer in the educa- 
tiona of radio. The latest project 
as been the formation of the Ohio Radio 
Educatio1 Association to (1) promote 
ducational broadcasting, (2) secure finan- 
cial stability, and (3) encourage group 
listening Mrs. M. E. Fulk, State De- 


partment of Education, Columbus, Ohio, 
s secretal 

The official handbook for the annual 
debate: Resolved, That the United States 
Should Adopt the Essential Features of 


System of Radio Control and 
being prepared by Bower 
D. Shively of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. The National Com- 
mitter Education by Radio, 1201 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D.C., 
ins te 


the British 
Operati n, Is 
Aly and Gerald 


also pl: supply information on the 


questio 


The sixth season of the NBC music ap- 
preciation hour which is conducted by 


Dr. Walter Damrosch will begin October 6 


at 11 a.m., over a Nation-wide network 
of the National Broadcasting Co. An 
instructor’s manual and other information 


may be secured by addressing the National 
Broadcasting Co., 711 Fifth 
New York City. 


Avenue, 


Mr. Eugene Coltrane, field representa- 
tive of the National Committee on Educa- 


tion by Radio, has conducted 17 summer 
school conferences on the educational use 
of radio since June 1 

The National Association of Broad- 


casters has established a program service 
the exchange of radio 
programs and improvement of the program 


department for 


service of its member stations. 


Our American 
which are Miss 
Florence Hale, editor of The Grade Teacher 


The N.E.A 


Schools,’’ 


broadeasts, * 


conducted by 


October 8 over a 
Broad- 


magazine, will resume o1 
national hook-up of the National 


casting Co 


The University of Chicago recently pro- 
two educational talking 


and Its 


duced 
tures titled ‘“ Energy 


new pic- 


Transfor- 


mation,’’ and ‘‘ Electrostaties.”’ Informa- 
mation regarding these films and how 
they may be obtained may be secured by 


The 
Press, Chicago, II] 


addressing University of Chicago 


The Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City, Dr. 
Varney C. dissertation en- 
titled, Effectiveness of 
Sound Pictures on Teaching Airs.” This 
book which is based upon an experimental 
the 
the talking picture in classroom instruc- 


bureau of publications, 


announces publication of 
Arnspiger’s 
“Measuring the 


study to determine contribution of 
tion, will be of interest to many teachers 


and school administrators. 


Teachers interested in the use of sound 
motion pictures in education will want to 
read, ‘‘ The Educational Talking Picture’’, 
by Frederick L. Devereux and others, just 
off the University of Chicago Press. 





TEN THUMBNAIL SKETCHES 
(Continued from p. 11) 
and housing the unemployed. But the 
Gradually it was 
governments 


task became too heavy. 
shifted to the municipal 
which were forced to turn to the States for 
help. The National Government began 
in August 1932 to aid States by advancing 
money through the RFC. Now, through 
FERA, the Government is making out- 
right grants from a $500,000,000 fund. 
The money is distributed by State relief 
administrators to and 
Use of Federal relief funds to pay work- 
unemployed 


counties cities. 
relief allowances to needy 
teachers has been authorized by Admin- 
istrator Hopkins. 





RFC 


Re t Finance Corporation 
Pul Act 2, 72d Cong 


Jesse H. Jones, 


and subsequent 


chairman, 


@gQisiallol 
) 


1825 H Street 


» provide emergency financ- 


Purpose l 


ing facilities for financial institutions, to 


aid in financing agriculture, commerce, and 


industry his agency was created under 


the previous administration in order to 


supply Government credit to take the 
place of the vanishing supply of private 
credit Since March, its responsibilities 


for loans for publie works have been 
shifted to the Public Works Administra- 
tio! The se pe of its loan operations has 
been expanded in other directions 
FFCA 

Federal Farm Credit Administration 
Public Act 75, 73d Cong Henry 
Morganthau, Jr., governor, 1300 E Street. 

Purpose: To unify the activities of 


various Government loan agencies created 
to help farmers who have been struggling 
against 12 years of decreasing prices of 
products with consequent decreasing value 
of land It consolidates the functions of 


the Federal Farm Board, Federal Farm 
Loan Bureau, Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporations of the Reconstruc- 


tion Finance Corporation, Crop Produe- 
tion Loan Office, Seed Production 
Loan Offices formerly under the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Through this agency the 
Government tries to prevent farmers from 


and 


losing their mortgaged farms and to help 
them finance the planting and harvesting 
of new It also endeavors to help 
farmers obtain the advantages of business 


marketing products by 


crops 


organization in 
advancing loans to cooperatives. 


HOLC 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation (Pub- 
lic Act 43, 73d William F, 
Stevenson, chairman, Commerce Building. 

Purpose: This agency has been created 
to do for the city home owner what the 
Federal Farm Credit Administration was 
created to do for the farm owner—save 
property through 
Farm owner 


Cong.). 


him from losing his 
foreclosure of mortgages. 
and city home owner have been squeezed 
by two powerful opposing forces, one 
which insists that loans and interest on 
loans cannot be scaled down; the other 
which insists that income of farmers and 
home down in 
accord with lower price levels. To the 
squeezed home the HOLC ex- 
tends a helping hand by converting his 
private loan into a Government loan at 
low interest with easy terms for payment 
on the principal of the loan.—William 
Dow Boutwell 


owners must be scaled 


owner, 
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EXT of com thie date have been ordered 
eral "merge R ef A ‘ closed f the coming 
trator Harr | tH itLse f lack ol inds; third 
ernors and State relief oO rural counties 
“Your relief commiss Sta f administrations are als 
to use Federal relief f i urged to pay from above 
or to be made availab t be is I f OF vages to needy unem- 
Emergency Relief Administrati ! ed pers s competent to teach adults 
work-relief wages to need ner able to read and write English This 
teachers or other persons compet ipplie s as well as rural counties 
teach and assign them tf Ss Unde circumstances should relief 
through the eighth grade; provided < sed to relieve counties of their 
that these teachers ar i y rye ) sibili for edueatio1 nor 
relief offices to apy ria educat should se activities permit the substi- 
authorities who will ive entire super t f ef ichers for regularly e1 
sion over their activities; se« ) 
that they are assigned only to those s« 
SHORTER TERMS Reduet in the length of the school 
Continued fron ; term is come so gradually that the 
156 to 170 davs, whic! represt . extent of it has not been realized and is 
school term of about 8 or 8 mont rare liscussed 
Approximately 9U percent have a schoo Alt lf the length of the school term 
term varying from 171 190 davs ime thew REG a ee ae ee 
term of from 9 to 9 mnths 0) A 


about 5 percent have a term fro! 
to 200 days, or a 10 months 


In only 10,000 


term 
nine cities 


or more in 


full 
counting 20 days to a school mont! 
1879-80, 


considered 10 months of scho 
schools in 95 cities havir 
population of 7,500 and ver were 


session 


196 days or more, and se. 


of the 95 were in session more in 200 
days. 

On the whole, the number of days 
city schools are in session is not increasing 
The number of davs attended by eacl 
pupil enrolled is, however, increasir 


but even with the increase attendan 


attends 


the average number of days 
only 157. 

The child who 
a day for 157 days is in 
Allowing 10 hours f 
sleep, the child’s 365 days are distribut 
10.7 


percent in sleep, and 


attends school 6 
school oO! 
hours a vear. 


as follows: percent in school, 41 
home supervision. 
This analysis of the school child’s tin 


emphasizes the responsibility of the hom 


the school, and community institutio 
for his all-round education For more 
details on ‘‘Shorter Terms’ see ‘‘Statis 


196 
1932 


tics of City School System, 1930 
Bulletin 1933, no. 2, chap. II (in press 


popu AtLo 
1931 32 was the school term 


from 196 to 200 days, or what might be 


17.6 percent inder 


systems, the number of days 


attended by each pupil enrolled has in- 
Data on attendance in the early 
days are not at hand, but compilations 


report of the Commissioner of 











Edueat for 1879-S0O show that although 
the sé ol term was longer in most cities 
than at present, the number of days at- 
t le | is Css See table 2 

PUBLIC WORKS 

Continued from p 

3) William A. Stinechcomb, Cleveland; Rufus 
Mile ( mbu Henry Bentley, Cincinnat SF 
P.W.A.) L. A. Bonl Columbus 

Oklahoma: John H. Carlock, Ardmore; Frank ¢ 
Higginbotham, Norman; Walter A. Lybrand, Okla 
homa Cit S.] P.W.A Philip S. Donnell, Okla 

i ( 

Ore Ber I Haney, Portland; C. C. Hockley, 
t il Robert N. Stanfield, Baker; S.F P.W.A) 
Cluade C. Hockle Portland 

Per lvar Joseph ¢ rrees, Pittsburgh; A. E 
NI ed, Pl lelphia; J. Hale Steinman, Lancaster 
S.E. (P.W.A.) William H. Gravell, Harrisburg 

Rhode Island: Hon. William 8. Flynn, Providence 
lohn N Brown, Newport; William E. Lafond, 
W oonsocke S.] P.W.A Leslie A Hotfman, 
Br log ‘ nr 

S Carolir L. P. Slattery, Greenville; Burnet 
R. M ah rlesto Thomas B. Pearce, Colum- 

i; SE P.W.A.) J Irby, Columbia 

5 Dakota: Leor Wells, Aberdeen; Herbert 
I H COL Mit S. H. Collins, Aberdeen; 
Sf P.WhA Harold C. Knudsen, Devils Lake 
N . Dak 

lennessee: Col. Harry 8S. Berry, Nashville; Roane 
Warir M phis; W. Baxter Lee, Knoxville; S./ 
P.W.A.) Col. Harry 8. Berry, Nashville 

re ( Ike Ashburn, Houston; 5. A. Goeth, 
San Antonio; John Shary, Mission; R. M. Kelly, 
Longview; S./ P.W.A.) Robert A. Thompson, Fort 
Wor 

Utal W i J. Halloran, Salt Lake City; Ora 
B Ogcde s q. Cannon, Salt Lake City; 


ester 
l Salt L 


SI P.WoA Richar 4. Hart ike City 





Ver Frank H. Duff I ri 
St. Alt Lee C, Warner, B Ly 
Har J. Lockwood, ¢ 
: a. a M 
J Charlottesville: Robe I 
Sf P.W.A Jame A A ‘ | 
W is} ot Wi il 4 \ 
( W. Crreenoug! Spok e; I t t 
P.W.A (iene Hl 
W Virginia: D H “ ( 
\\ P. Wils W hee I I 
S.£.(P.W.A.) M.1 i 
\\ I Walter G. ¢ lwe 
G.B k, Milwaukee: Jot lL) } ‘ 
PoW i Jame I Fe et NI 
W I Pa k J. O'f ( I 
I i, Cheyen J W.H > 


Region Include Ver vew H 
Massachusetts, Rhode | nd, ¢ ecticut 
Advisor, George W. Lane, Jr Lewiston, Maine 

Region 2: (Includes New York, Pennsylva N 
Jersey Advisor, Edward J. | n, New York, N.‘ 

Region 3: (Include Ilir I 
QO! W isconsir Ad " \ \I 
Chicago, Il 

Region 4: (Includes Nor s \) 
Nebraska \linnesota I \ \ 
Frank Mur} St. P NI 

Region 5 Includes M \\ 

Ore I Ad SOI NM ) I } 

Re n ¢ Include Ca \ 
Ar Advisor, Justus 5 I 
( i 

Re d Includes Texa I . 
Ad r, ¢ ford Jones, Spur, Te 

Region 8 Include ( r K )} 
Ml uri, Arkan \ , ‘ M 
Fort Smith, Ark 

Region ¥: (Includes M | la 
South Carolina, Florida Ad Het I 
sh, Albany, Ga 

Region 10: (Includes Tennessee, Kentuch Ve 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, N 
I Advisor. George L. Radclitfe, B { 


NURSERY-KINDERGARTEN 
CIRCULARS 


Two new Office of Education circulars 


of interest to persons in ! 
garten-primary education are 
able. They are Circular no. 86, Educa- 
Activites for the 


Home, and 


tional 


the Circular no. 88, Kinder- 
f Cities Having 


as of June 1932 


gartens in Publie Schools 
2,500 Population or Mor 

Circular 86 has been prepared in answer 
to numerous questions from parents liv- 
where there are no kindergartens for 


It tells 


Ing 
their 4- and 5-year old children. 
how to equip a playroom, and a playvard 
and describes uses of the equipment It 
discusses the beginnings of music and art 


appreciation for young children, and 


describes certain essentials as preparatior 


for learning to read. [t also stresses the 
worth of taking children on excursions, 
and suggests places to go. The circular 
describes how to form habits socially 


acceptable and fundamental to emotional! 


stability in voung children It concludes 


with a short list of books useful to parents. 


Circular no. SS kindergarten en- 


V1IVes 


rollments, attendance, ahd number o 


teachers for cities having populatior sO 


2.500 or more. 


Figures in this circular may be helpfu 
in making State-wide and local studies 
These studies could determine at what 
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Have You 
READ 


? 


Ten TIMELY Topics 
Tersely Treated 


HAT “The professor is sometimes 
right”? is President Hutchins’ con- 


tention in the University of Chicago 


Magazine for June-July He discusses 
the place of the college professor in the 
economic reconstruction QThe June issu 


of Elementary English Review is devoted 


to the subject ‘‘ Reference Books.”’ GA de- 
lightful account of Rabindranath Tagore 


and his school at Santiniketan appears in 
the May issue of El Padre, the officia 
publication of the Santa Clara County 
Teachers Association. The writer, A. I 

Thomsen, a retired teacher, discusses the 
great poet’s philosophy of education, and 
describes a typical day at the schoo 

Q@The Vocational Guidance Magazi: 

began a new volume with the June num- 
ber and under a new title. The periodi- 
cal will henceforth be known as ** Occu- 


pations.”” It will be sponsored by t 


National Occupations Conferenc The 
leading article is a lively discussio1 

Dorothy Canfieid Fisher entitled If 
Occupations Were Athletics.’ g\ \ 


method for teaching the use of the library 
is described in High Points for June, b 


Marie K. Pidgeon, of Curtis High Schoo 
Her plan is to use a single thing, in this 
case, the horse, as integrator t] 
field of knowledge in general.’ @ A marv 


ous new opportunity for service Is 
scribed by Dr. William H. Kilpatz 

the High School Quarterly for Jul 

an article entitled ‘‘Education Face 
Face with the Social Situatior 

defends his belief that ‘‘we in educat 
ean help to bring ‘‘ample comfort to a 
GA recent decree issued in Russia cal 
attention to the fact that ‘‘there has bee! 
a tendency recently to issue dull ar 
didactic books for children.’ Definite 
steps have been taken by the Commissa 
riat for education to improve children’s 
books. The plan is discussed at leng 
in the Soviet Union Review for Julvy- 
August.@ An address by Howard Patter- 
son, of the University of Pennsylvania, 


for Julv. entitled 


appears in Social Scienc 


‘Educational Implications of Recent 
Economic Changes The writer 
deavors to establish the fact that \ 


comprehensive educational progran 


all social studies is necessary in ordet 


supplant individual acquisitiveness, selfish- 
ness, and indifference by socially desir- 
ible attitudes of service, conciliation, and 
mutual aid.’”GA happy article on the 
modern method of bringing up children 
appears in the Atlantic Monthly for July, 
entitled ‘‘We Modern Parents,’ by 
Isadore Luce Smith.4‘‘When ‘Teachers 
Strike”’ is the title of an article by Milton 
S. Mayer in the Forum for August. The 
author analyzes the situation in Chicago. 
His admonition is ‘‘Dig out the corrup- 
tion, make graft impossible—but be gentle 
with the school teachers themselves,”’ be- 
cause “‘these men and women are dan- 
gerous beyond imagination. Simple as 
they often appear, they can in 5 short 
vears and without concerted action knock 
the props out from under a whole genera- 
tion.”—SaBra W. VouGnat. 





THE CHILDREN’S CODE 


Continued from p, 2 
especially during the past vear, to drastic 
budgetary reductions, that school build- 


Ing 


has been practically suspended, and 
that the teaching force has been greatly 
reduced although there has been an abnor- 
mally increased enrollment. 

Unless conditions have changed since 
1930, the sections in which the largest 

imber of children are employed in non- 
agricultural pursuits are the New Eng- 
land, the Middle Atlantic, and the South 
Atlantic States States most seriously 
affected are, in order of the number of 
child laborers emploved in 1930, Pennsyl- 
vania, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, New York, and Massachusetts. 

Second, and equally urgent and more 
difficult of solution, is the problem of 
formulating an enriched and revised school 
program designed to appeal to the inter- 
ests of the practically-minded children 
released from industry who should return 
and be retained in school. Not all the 
children in this returning group left 


school because of economic pressure 
Many were influenced by the fact that 
they had little taste for the traditional 
school program. These erstwhile laborers 


will return with a realization of certain 
satisfactions which come from a feeling 
of independence, of ability to earn one’s 
wn Wav in life The school to which 
they return must offer a stronger appeal 
than the one they left Unfortunately, 
this acute need for revised programs comes 
at a time when a short-sighted policy of 
retrenchment has resulted in eliminating 
many of the very provisions and activities 
lesigned especially to meet it. Music, 
home economics, vocational and educa- 
tional guidance, the arts and crafts, 
extra-curricular activities, provisions for 
exceptional children, and similar phases of 
progressive school programs—interpreted 

the uninformed as fads and frills— 
have suffered severely in many systems 


through so-called “economy measures.” 





VoL. XIX, No. 1 


Changes in the school program must go 
beyond provisions of the kind indicated 
There must be new social as well as new 
industrial codes. Cooperation cannot be 
substituted for competition as a basic 
philosophy in business unless it is incor 
porated into our social philosophy. Such 
a right about face attitude will not result 
from accident. The ultimate success of 
“the common covenant’? to which the 
Nation is subscribing means that schools 
share the responsibility for revised social 
thinking through their organization, their 
curricula, and their teaching practices 

However, these important and im- 
mediate problems should not obscure the 
necessity for long-term planning to extend 
and make permanent the benefits of the 
child labor clause in the industrial codes 
Laggard industrialists, careless parents, 
may eventually defeat the purpose of the 
code agreements unless the children are 
protected through effective legislation 

Frequently compulsory attendance laws 
are more or less ineffective for children 
older than 14 years, if the elementary 
school or eighth grade is completed and 
the child is employed. Employment at 
home is considered as satisfactory for 
exemption in many States. Child labor 
laws also have generally established 14 as 
the minimum working age. Unfortu- 
nately both types of laws are more or less 
indifferently enforced. Compulsory at- 
tendance laws are characterized by exemp- 
tions. Nine States protect children above 
14 through child labor laws and probably 
17 States (7 of the 9 are included in this 
number) have compulsory attendance 
laws which if adequately enforced will 
apply to unemployed children 14 and 15 
years old who have not completed schools 
available in the home district. Obviously 
considering the country as a whole, at- 
tendance laws are not up to the standard 
set by the codes. Unless some action is 
taken, and that at an early date, many of 
the 14- and 16-year-old children released 
from work will not be in school even where 
favorable school programs are provided 
There are still the child laborers in agricul- 
ture (70 percent of all child laborers in 1930 
to whom protection similar to that now 
assured children in the manufacturing 
and mechanical industries should’ be 
extended. 

Implied in the industrial codes then is 
the need for a minimum long-time pro- 
gram. It includes renewed efforts for 
compulsory school attendance laws ap- 
plicable to all children up to 16 years of 
age, with adequate enforcement provisions 
in every State; protection from hazardous 
employment and continuation school fa- 
cilities for boys and girls 16 to 18 years 
old, and ratification of the child labor 
amendment in at least 21 States in addi- 
tion to the 15 which have now accepted 


its prov isions 








Government Aids 
for Teachers 


MARGARET F. RYAN, Office of Education 


CW 


Compiled by 


MERICAN CYPRESS and Its 


Uses 1932 28 S., illus 
Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Trade 
Promotion Series No 14] 5 cents 


Manua training; Economics 
Teaching the Job of Con- 


Wheat 


Agricultural Classes 


Suggest ms I 


trolling the Loose Smuts of and 


Jarlev in Vocational 


1932. 14 p., illus Federal Board for 
Vocationa Kducation 5 cents. 
Mater r ed i t teacher if vocational agr 
g | rospective rime 
the whea 
t ¢ gee e teacher way rea 
Z i istruction l 
| P 1 e: Agriculture 


otection Against Lightning 


_ 
/ 


II] 1933. 93 p., illus. 
Bureau of Standards, Handbook No. 17 
‘5 eent 
| = ‘ Part II—I ( 
‘ I erty; Part I1I—Pr 
r g lar ible liquids 
‘ \—] v rigin ir- 
a r a B Bit grapt 
. P} 


of publica- 
tions relating to birds for free distribution 
the United States Department of Agri- 
Agriculture, 


partment of 


ogical Survey, Mimeo- 
graphed ¢ ir Bi—787 ree 
Insect Enemies of the Cotton Plant. 
1932 9 is Department of Ag- 
ricultu Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1688 
ye T 
ye 0 nd el ‘ 
g \ é I 

( é Agi u 
Er 


Aliens into the United 


States. 1932. 205 p. (Department of 
State Not t Section 361 Consular 
Regula » cents Americaniza- 
tio! I) it I rt 
Sum Data ) Pir Production. 
1932 54 is Bureau of Mines, 
Ki Pape } 10 cents 

lL) si A ree i 
g general 1 il 
world eriod i produ it 

ent jucing countrie 
I ¢ f lie blishe 





THE PUBLICATIONS LISTED may 
be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., at the prices 
stated. Remittances should be made 
by postal money order, express order, 
coupons, or check. Currency may be 
sent at sender’s risk. If more con- 
through your local 


venient, order 


bookstore. 





1933. 59 
Agriculture, 


Commercial Cabbage Culture. 
p., illus Department of 
Circular No. 252 10 cents 


Presents a few typical practices together with some less 
ommonly Known information and principles which 
will afford a und basis for successful production 


Agriculture 


The Development ol Package-Bee Colo- 


nies. 1932. 44 p., illus Department 
of Agriculture, Technical Bulletin No 
309. 10 cents Bee culture; Nature 
study 


Workers il Ne) Pertaining to \vri- 


State 


ibjects 
Agricultural Colleges and 


1932 


culture in 


Experiment Stations, 33. 
133 op. Department of 


Miscellaneo is r 


Agriculture, 


No. 154 10 


iblication 


cents 
Directory of officer the Association of Land-Grant 
College i Universities, and the names of person 
directly engage t g, research, or demonstratior 
iriculture and home econon in State agricultural 
leges and experiment ition Agriculture; Re 
search; Librar t t 


Indian and Pioneer Sto- 
1931 


-_ 
rree 


Bibliography of 
ries for Young Folks 37 p. (Bureau 
of Indian Affairs 
The 
available free 
Affairs 
Indian Wars and Li 
the United States, 1782 
Cliff Dwellings (no. 16). 
Mounds and Mound Builders (no. 18 


following multigraphed material is 


from the Bureau of Indian 
veal Disturbances in 
no. 14 


LSOS 


Indian Citizenship (no. 20). 


lribes of the I nited States no 


Indian 


Indian Reservations (no. 24 


Maps 


: 500,000 


Geological Survey 


Tennessee River Dasin. Scale l 
5le by 3}, feet U.S 
75 cents 

Indicates boundary rennessee River basin and 
irea and 
ibama, Kentucky 
ind West Virginia 


boundary of principal tributary 
Missouri, Mississippi, Al 


North Carolina, Virginia 


parts 


Georgia 


United States 


Government, 


Recreational areas of the 


under Federal or State 
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